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Chapter  I 
INTRODUCTION 

General  Statement 

Until  quite  recently,  little  has  been  known  of  the  social  characteristics 
of  the  legally  blind  in  the  United  States.  The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  become  particularly  interested  in  the  daily  activities  of  the 
blind  individual  both  in  urban  and  rural  communities;  and  for  approxi- 
mately the  last  two  years  this  Foundation  has  been  studying  the  leisure- 
time activities  of  the  adult  blind  in  Massachusetts,  Oregon,  Minnesota  and 
North  Carolina.1  The  population  consisted  of  a sample  from  each  of  the 
above  states  and  the  clients  were  mainly  city  dwellers.  When  one  con- 
siders that  there  are  624  people  per  square  mile  in  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts and  only  about  10  people  per  square  mile  in  Utah,2  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  requested  faculty  mem- 
bers at  the  University  of  Utah  to  study  the  leisure-time  activities  of  the 
rural  blind  in  Utah.3 

In  the  Spring  of  1962,  copies  of  the  instructions  and  interview  sched- 
ules were  received  from  the  Foundation  in  New  York.  These  instructions 
and  schedules  provided  uniformity  in  the  Foundation  Survey  and  the  Utah 
Study  and  allowed  for  comparisons  to  be  made  between  the  two  investiga- 
tions. Detailed  instructions  enabled  a thorough  analysis  of  every  question 
and  assisted  the  interviewers  in  understanding  the  purposes  of  the  ques- 
tions and  the  type  of  responses  expected. 

Purposes 

The  major  purposes  of  this  study  were  to  interview  100  legally  blind 
persons  living  in  rural  Utah  to  determine  (a)  their  characteristics,  (b) 
their  psychological  attitudes,  (c)  their  degree  of  vision,  (d)  how  they  occu- 
pied their  leisure  time,  and  (e)  to  make  comparisons  between  the  rural 
blind  in  Utah  and  the  blind  in  the  Foundation  Survey. 

Hypotheses 

The  hypotheses  were  that  a larger  percentage  of  the  rural  blind  in  the 
Utah  Study,  when  compared  with  the  blind  in  the  Foundation  Survey: 
(a)  would  be  more  thoroughly  integrated  into  their  community,  (b)  would 
be  less  isolated  and  less  mobile,  and  (c)  that  the  more  favorable  com- 
munity integration  of  those  in  the  Utah  Study  would  have  been  strongly 
influenced  by  their  social  and  religious  activities. 

Methodology 

In  July,  1961,  a meeting  was  held  with  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind  regarding  this  leisure- time  study.  It  was 
estimated  by  the  Executive  Director  that  there  were  1205  legally  blind 
in  the  state  whose  addresses  were  all  on  file  in  the  Commission  Offices  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  This  agreed  very  closely  with  the  estimated  number  of 

1 Hereafter,  this  four-state  study  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Foundation  Survey. 

2 U.S.  Census  Reports,  1960. 

3 The  Utah  Study  was  financed  in  part  by  a Research  Grant  from  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 
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1250  reported  by  Ralph  G.  Hurlin.4  The  state  of  Utah  is  considered  a rural 
state  which  may  be  seen  from  the  number  of  people  per  square  mile  in 
Utah  in  comparison  to  the  four-state  investigation  in  the  Foundation  Sur- 
vey. This  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

Only  six  counties  in  Utah  (Box  Elder,  Cache,  Davis,  Salt  Lake,  Utah 
and  Weber)  have  towns  with  a population  over  10,000.  One  of  these  coun- 
ties, Box  Elder,  had  just  recently  attained  this  population  figure  because 
of  a newly  established  missile  plant.  The  other  five  counties  were  elimi- 
nated from  the  study,  but  Box  Elder  was  included  since  the  chances  of  the 
missile  employees’  being  in  the  sample  would  be  very  small.  Under  this 
definition  of  a rural  county,  a total  of  291  names  were  separated  from  the 
1205  clients  listed  in  the  offices  of  the  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
This  represented  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  total  blind  population. 

The  distribution  of  adult  blind  in  rural  Utah  counties  by  age  and  sex 
is  shown  in  Appendix  I.  It  is  noticed  that  the  sex  distribution  is  approxi- 
mately evenly  divided.  However,  in  regard  to  age,  42  per  cent  of  the  rural 
blind  clients  were  over  eighty  years  of  age.  The  oldest  client  was  a female, 
102  years  of  age.  She  was  born  in  Europe  and  when  she  was  ninety-five 
years  of  age,  she  lost  her  vision.  When  she  came  to  America  in  1866,  she 
crossed  the  plains  by  oxcart.  During  her  life,  she  taught  school,  owned  a 
store,  managed  a large  ranch  and  delivered  many  babies  in  the  local  com- 
munity. She  drove  her  own  car  until  she  was  ninety-five. 

The  121  clients  in  the  rural  counties  who  were  age  80  or  older  and  the 
six  who  were  under  20  years  of  age  were  eliminated  from  the  study  along 
with  the  25  clients  who  lived  far  from  paved  roads  and  would  be  difficult 
to  reach.  These  eliminations  thus  reduced  the  possible  clients  to  be  inter- 
viewed to  139. 

The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind  signed 
a letter  which  was  sent  to  the  clients  informing  them  of  the  study  and 
stating  that  they  would  be  contacted  during  the  next  few  weeks  by  a rep- 
resentative from  the  University  of  Utah.  A return  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope  with  a short  statement  for  the  client  to  indicate  his  willingness 
to  be  interviewed  was  enclosed.  Only  six  clients  refused  to  be  interviewed  ; 
eight  were  unable  to  be  interviewed  because  of  ill  health ; three  had  moved 
out  of  state;  six  had  changed  residence  to  an  urban  county;  five  were  de- 
ceased ; and  eleven  clients  had  received  some  treatment  and  were  not  now 
considered  to  be  legally  blind.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one  clients  were 

TABLE  1 

Number  of  People  Per  Square  Mile  in  Utah  and  the  Four  States 
in  the  Foundation  Survey 


State  Population  Area  People  Per  Sq.  Mi. 


Utah  890,627  84,916  10 

Massachusetts  5,148,578  8,257  624 

Minnesota  3,413,864  84,068  41 

North  Carolina  4,556,155  52,712  86 

Oregon  1,768,687  96,981  18 


4 Hurlin,  Ralph  G.  “Estimated  Prevalence  of  Blindness  in  the  U.S.”  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  N.Y.,  1960,  p.  5. 
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age  80  or  older  and  were  not  interviewed.5  The  number  and  reasons  for 
not  interviewing  the  191  clients  are  shown  in  Appendix  II.  The  sample 
was  thus  reduced  to  one-hundred  clients  and  is  shown  in  Appendix  III  tabu- 
lated in  respect  to  county,  age,  and  sex.  In  addition,  the  number  of  clients 
interviewed  in  each  town  with  the  population  of  each  town  is  tabulated 
in  Appendix  V. 

Schedules 

Information  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  indicated 
that  they  had  been  unable  to  obtain  detailed  information  regarding  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  blind  client  during  a typical  day,  so  a supplementary  schedule 
for  the  Utah  Study  was  devised  for  this  purpose  and  was  used  in  addition 
to  the  schedules  received  from  the  American  Foundation.  It  was  also 
decided  that  the  schedule  should  be  able  to  measure  some  religious  activi- 
ties in  the  communities,  since  the  predominant  religion  in  Utah  is  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  (commonly  called  the  Mormon 
Church).  In  addition,  the  supplement  included  a clinical  evaluation  sched- 
ule that  was  completed  by  the  interviewers  who  were  professional  social 
workers.  These  evaluations  were  concerned  with  the  clients’  involvement 
and  adaptation  to  the  family  and  to  the  community.  This  clinical  evalua- 
tion schedule  had  been  used  in  previous  studies  by  the  Utah  interviewers 
and  found  to  be  valid  and  reliable. 

Interviewing 

No  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  contacting  the  clients  in  the 
rural  localities.  Most  individuals  know  each  other  in  the  small  rural  vil- 
lages, and  this  is  especially  true  with  the  blind  clients.  As  a result,  when 
letters  were  sent  to  the  clients  who  were  to  be  interviewed,  most  of  the 
visually  handicapped  in  the  community  knew  about  the  contemplated  visit, 
and  the  older  blind  clients  who  were  not  in  the  sample  wanted  to  know 
why  they  were  not  being  visited  by  a person  from  the  University  of  Utah. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  assure  these  people  (both  those  in  the  sample  and 
those  not  in  the  sample)  that  they  would  hear  about  the  results  of  the 
study  at  a later  date.  In  some  cases,  the  clients  wanted  material  from  the 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  in  all  instances,  the  interviewer  took 
note  of  this  request  and  a letter  was  transmitted  to  the  Utah  Commission 
for  the  Blind  concerning  these  requests. 

Analysis 

The  responses  to  the  questions  on  the  schedules  were  coded  and  punched 
on  IBM  Cards.  An  IBM  1620  Computer  was  used  to  tabulate  the  number 
of  responses  to  each  question  and  also  the  respective  percentages.  Addi- 
tional runs  on  the  computer  were  made  for  all  questions  in  regards  to  sex, 
education,  vision  and  isolation.  When  cross-tabulations  were  required,  an 
IBM  sorter  was  used. 


5 By  not  interviewing  those  over  80  years  of  age,  a larger  percentage  of  the  sample  would  have 
had  some  contact  with  the  State  Div.  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  These  latter  clients  will  form 
the  nucleus  for  further  study. 
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Chapter  II 

UTAH  STUDY  AND  FOUNDATION  SURVEY 

HIGHLIGHTS 

Characteristics 

1.  Both  studies  (the  Foundation  Survey  and  the  Utah  Study)  consisted  gen- 
erally of  an  aging  population. 

2.  Blindness  in  the  female  population  apparently  was  a function  of  age. 

3.  Blindness  in  the  male  population  occurred  more  frequently  at  a younger 
age. 

4.  One-third  of  those  attending  church  in  both  groups  were  over  70  years  of 
age. 

5.  Braille  was  used  more  by  the  young  in  both  groups. 

6.  No  differences  were  found  in  the  two  groups  regarding  marital  status. 

7.  The  Utah  clients  were  entirely  Caucasian. 

8.  More  of  the  Utah  group  were  visited  by  their  families  than  those  in  the 
Foundation  Survey. 

9.  Less  mobility  was  found  in  the  Utah  Study  than  in  the  Foundation  Survey. 

10.  More  Utah  clients  owned  their  homes  than  those  in  the  Foundation  Survey. 

11.  Both  groups  were  similar  in  the  number  of  ailments  they  had. 

12.  The  most  prevalent  ailments  in  both  groups  other  than  blindness  were 
arthritis  and  diabetes. 

Education 

13.  Education  of  the  rural  Utah  blind  compared  favorably  with  the  entire  state 
of  Utah. 

14.  Ten  per  cent  more  of  the  Utah  clients  had  attended  high  school  than  clients 
in  the  Foundation  Survey. 

15.  The  more  education  the  Utah  client  had,  the  more  assimilated  he  was  in 
the  community. 

16.  The  less  education  the  Utah  clients  had,  the  more  they  watched  television 
or  listened  to  the  radio. 

17.  The  more  education  the  individuals  had,  the  more  they  engaged  in  hobbies. 

18.  One-half  of  the  Utah  clients  had  attended  lectures  within  the  last  twelve 
months  in  comparison  to  less  than  one-fourth  in  the  Foundation  Survey. 

19.  More  of  the  Utah  clients  had  voted  in  the  last  presidential  election. 

Vision 

20.  Two-thirds  of  the  Utah  group  did  not  consider  themselves  blind  in  compari- 
son to  one -half  in  the  Foundation  Survey. 

21.  There  was  little  difference  between  the  two  groups  with  respect  to  vision. 

22.  About  one-fourth  in  both  groups  had  trouble  with  seeing  before  reaching 
the  age  of  14. 

23.  Members  of  both  groups  mentioned  cerebral  palsy  or  serious  trouble  with 
seeing  as  the  most  serious  condition  a person  could  have. 

Employment 

24.  Only  four  persons  in  the  Utah  group  were  seeking  employment. 

25.  Of  the  63  clients  in  Utah  who  were  unemployed,  more  than  half  had  worked 
on  the  same  job  for  over  10  years. 

26.  Two-thirds  of  the  Utah  clients  stated  that  the  family  should  support  a 
blind  person  unable  to  work  in  comparison  with  one-half  in  the  Foundation 
Survey. 

27.  One-third  of  the  Utah  clients  were  not  receiving  any  financial  help  from 
the  public  or  private  agencies. 

28.  More  of  the  clients  in  the  Foundation  Survey  stated  the  government  rather 
than  the  family  should  support  them. 
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Religion 

29.  Eighty -nine  per  cent  of  the  clients  in  the  Utah  Study  belonged  to  the 

Mormon  Church. 

30.  Religion  was  very  influential,  both  culturally  and  socially,  in  the  lives  of 

the  visually  handicapped  in  Utah  who  were  active  members  of  the  Mormon 

Church. 

Introduction 

As  shown  in  Table  1,  Chapter  I,  Utah  is  a sparsely  populated  state  hav- 
ing only  ten  persons  per  square  mile.  Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  the  total 
Utah  population  live  in  the  counties  not  included  in  this  study  and 
76  per  cent  of  the  legally  blind  live  in  the  five  urban  counties:  Utah,  Salt 
Lake,  Davis,  Weber  and  Cache.  The  210  blind  individuals  living  in  the 
other  twenty-four  counties  are  distributed  over  77,585  square  miles  or  .38 
persons  per  square  mile.  Only  two  of  the  rural  counties,  Box  Elder  and 
Sevier  (see  Appendix  I)  have  over  thirty  blind  persons,  and  even  in  these 
counties,  there  is  only  an  average  of  .22  persons  per  square  mile. 

Characteristics 

Age 

The  Utah  sample  consisted  of  an  aging  population  in  that  nearly  half 
of  the  individuals  were  age  70  or  older  with  the  median  age  of  66  years. 
The  female  population  greatly  influenced  this  age  distribution,  since  56 
per  cent  of  them  were  between  70  and  79  years;  whereas  only  one-third 
of  the  males  were  in  this  age  group.  Almost  half  of  the  males  were  between 
age  40  and  59  years. 

Blindness  in  the  female  population  seemed  to  be  a function  of  age, 
whereas  in  the  male  group,  blindness  occurred  in  the  younger  years.  For 
instance,  over  one-third  of  the  males  reported  that  trouble  with  their  eyes 
began  to  make  it  hard  for  them  to  carry  on  their  daily  lives  before  they 
reached  40  years  of  age.  Only  8 per  cent  of  the  females  had  difficulty  with 
seeing  before  they  reached  40. 

When  comparing  the  Utah  sample  with  the  Foundation  Survey,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  more  people  in  both  groups  over  seventy  years  of 
age  than  in  other  age  classifications.1  In  Table  2,  the  age  distribution  of 
both  groups  is  shown . 

In  both  groups,  age  seemed  to  influence  the  amount  of  time  one  spent 
listening  to  the  radio.  The  older  the  person  was,  the  more  he  listened  to 
the  radio. 

When  the  people  in  the  different  age  groups  were  asked:  “How  do  you 
prefer  to  do  things,  alone  or  with  others?”  only  one- third  of  the  Utah 
people  responded  they  preferred  to  do  things  with  others,  whereas  one-half 
of  the  Foundation  Survey  group  wanted  to  do  things  with  others.  This 
difference  may  be  the  result  of  the  Foundation  Survey  dealing  with  18 
per  cent  of  their  sample  over  eighty  years  of  age.  When  people  are  at  this 
age,  they  require  more  help  in  doing  things. 

Attendance  at  church  varied  with  the  age  of  the  person.  In  both  groups, 
more  than  half  of  the  people  had  attended  a religious  service  within  the 

1 The  Foundation  Survey  included  clients  over  80  years  of  age,  whereas  in  the  Utah  Study,  this 
age  group  was  excluded. 
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TABLE  2 

Age  Distribution  of  Blind  Clients  in  the  Utah  Study 
and  the  Foundation  Survey  * 


Utah  Study  Foundation  Survey 

Age  No.  Per  Cent  No.  Per  Cent 


75-79 23  23  86  15 

70-74 21  21  65  12 

65-69  9 9 65  12 

60-64  6 6 61  11 

50-59 15  15  81  14 

40-49  15  15  87  16 

30-39 6 6 77  14 

21-29 5 5 38  7 

Total  100  100  560  101 


* One  hundred  twenty-four  clients  in  the  Foundation  Survey  over  80  years  of  age  are  not  included 
in  Table  2. 


last  month.  Two-thirds  of  those  in  the  Foundation  Survey  in  the  age  range 
of  20  to  30  had  attended  church  within  the  last  month,  whereas  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  Utah  group  in  this  age  range  had  attended  church 
within  the  last  month.  It  is  interesting  that  about  one-third  of  those  at- 
tending church  in  Utah  as  compared  to  one-fourth  in  the  Foundation  Sur- 
vey were  between  70  and  80  years  of  age. 

Very  few  of  the  people  in  both  groups  did  most  of  their  reading  by 
braille;  and  it  was,  in  general,  the  younger  person  who  did  this  type  of 
reading.  Forty- two  per  cent  of  the  people  in  Utah  and  30  per  cent 
of  the  people  in  the  Foundation  Survey  using  talking  books  were  between 
70  and  80  years  of  age. 

Marital  Status 

In  the  following  table,  the  marital  status  of  the  Utah  clients  and  the 
Foundation  Survey  group  is  shown . 

As  indicated  in  Table  3,  over  80  per  cent  in  the  Utah  Study  had  been 
or  were  presently  married,  which  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Foundation 
Survey.  The  entire  Utah  sample  consisted  of  Caucasian  which  is  not  sur- 
prising, since  the  non-white  population  of  rural  areas  in  Utah  is  only 
approximately  3 per  cent  of  the  total  white  population. 


TABLE  3 

Marital  Status  of  the  Blind  Clients  in  the  Utah  Study 
and  the  Foundation  Survey 


Marital  Status 

Utah  Study 

Foundation  Survey 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Married  

61 

61 

336 

49 

Single  

16 

16 

118 

17 

Widowed  

20 

20 

200 

29 

Divorced  or  Separated  ... 

3 

3 

30 

4 

Total  

100 

100 

684 

99 
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More  than  90  per  cent  of  those  in  the  Utah  Study,  who  were  married 
at  the  time  of  the  research  interview,  had  spouses  who  were  sighted,  and 
the  same  percentage  had  children.  Three-fourths  of  the  total  sample  in  the 
Utah  Study  were  living  with  a husband,  wife  or  children.  Of  the  individ- 
uals living  alone,  most  were  in  the  same  town  as  other  members  of  the 
family  and  were  visited  by  them  frequently.  Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
Utah  group  reported  that  family  members  took  care  of  them  when  they 
were  ill. 

In  general,  the  marital  and  family  status  of  the  rural  blind  in  Utah 
reflected  integrated  families.  Most  of  the  one-fourth  who  lived  alone  had 
close  family  ties  within  their  communities,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the 
Utah  group  were  visited  by  one  or  more  family  members  every  day,  com- 
pared to  only  14  per  cent  in  the  Foundation  Survey.  Also,  because  most 
of  the  Utah  families  seldom  traveled  outside  their  communities  and  lived 
in  close  proximity  to  other  family  members,  there  were  few  transporta- 
tion problems.  Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  Utah  group  had  lived  in  the 
same  town  for  over  ten  years. 

Home  ownership  of  the  rural  blind  in  Utah  (77%)  compared  favorably 
with  the  rural  non-blind  in  the  state  (78%).  Significantly  fewer  of  the 
clients  in  the  Foundation  Survey  owned  their  own  homes  (39%).  Home 
ownership  may  have  been  a major  factor  in  the  greater  immobility  of  those 
in  the  Utah  Study. 

Other  Ailments 

The  clients  in  the  two  investigations  were  similar  in  their  responses  as 
to  the  number  of  ailments  which  they  had.  Approximately  two-thirds  said 
they  had  other  ailments  in  addition  to  their  blindness.  In  both  studies,  the 
most  prevalent  ailments  were  arthritis  and  diabetes.  However,  none  of  the 
Utah  clients  had  muscular-skeletal  difficulties,  whereas  14  per  cent  in  the 
Foundation  Study  stated  that  this  difficulty  had  existed  over  a long  period 
of  time. 

Education 

Since  the  Mormon  pioneers  first  settled  in  the  state  of  Utah  in  1847, 
there  has  been  a great  interest  in  education.  One  of  their  first  ventures 
after  arriving  in  the  valley  was  to  build  a schoolhouse.  This  interest  in 
education  was  reflected  in  the  1960  Census  when  the  median  years  com- 
pleted by  persons  25  years  and  older  in  Utah  was  12.2  which  was  the 
highest  in  the  nation.2 

The  median  educational  achievement  of  the  Utah  sample  was  in  the 
“some  high  school”  category.  Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  sample  were  65 
years  of  age  and  older  and  during  their  school  years  were  not  expected  to 
complete  much  more  schooling  than  the  eighth  grade.  This  accounts  for 
the  median  age  being  in  the  “some  high  school’’  category.  Actually,  the 
median  years  of  school  completed  for  individuals  65  years  and  over  in  the 
entire  Utah  population,  according  to  the  1960  Census,  was  8.7  years.  Thus, 
the  Utah  sample  compared  very  favorably  with  the  elderly  population  of 
the  entire  state. 


2 National  Education  Association,  Rankings  of  the  States,  January,  1963,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  Utah  clients  became  blind  before  or 
during  school  years.  Of  these  individuals,  twelve  were  educated  in  a resi- 
dential school  for  the  blind  and  fourteen  remained  in  their  own  community 
for  their  education. 

When  the  education  of  the  clients  in  the  Utah  Study  was  compared  to 
those  in  the  Foundation  Survey,  the  educational  achievement  was  similar 
as  may  be  seen  in  Table  4. 

In  relation  to  their  leisure  preference,  more  of  the  Utah  clients  who 
had  attended  college  liked  either  to  visit  their  friends  or  read  rather  than 
watch  television  or  listen  to  the  radio ; and  the  more  education  they  had, 
the  more  reading  they  did;  the  less  education  they  had,  the  more  they 
watched  television  or  listened  to  the  radio. 

Again,  in  both  studies,  the  more  education  the  client  had,  the  more 
often  he  attended  talks,  speeches  and  lectures.  The  Utah  population,  it 
must  be  remembered,  lived  in  rural  areas  where  the  local  church  was  the 
center  for  social  and  religious  functions.  This  meeting  house  is  generally 
centrally  located,  and  the  Utah  clients  experienced  little  difficulty  in  at- 
tending lectures  there,  and  could  go  to  the  meeting  house  unassisted  in 
many  instances.  The  more  education  the  clients  had,  the  more  interested 
they  were  in  hobbies.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  Utah  clients  had 
hobbies  in  comparison  to  one-half  of  the  Foundation  Survey. 

As  the  amount  of  education  increased,  the  percentage  who  believed 
themselves  blind  increased.  In  response  to  the  question,  “Do  you  consider 
yourself  blind?”  only  one-third  of  the  Utah  clients  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative compared  to  one-half  of  the  clients  in  the  Foundation  Survey.  Sixteen 
per  cent  of  the  clients  in  both  groups  could  not  see  light. 

Exactly  three-fourths  of  the  Utah  population  stated  that  they  voted 
in  the  last  presidential  election,  whereas  only  a little  over  one-half  of  the 
Foundation  Survey  group  voted.  The  more  education  the  client  had,  the 
greater  a chance  there  would  be  of  his  voting.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
Utah  clients  who  had  been  to  college  voted.  Only  one  client  in  the  Utah 
Study,  of  those  not  voting,  had  never  voted  in  his  life.  The  reason  he  gave 


TABLE  4 

Educational  Achievements  in  the  Utah  Study 
and  the  Foundation  Survey 


Utah  Study 

Foundation  Survey 

Amount  of  Education 

No. 

Per  Gent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Some  grammar  school 

...  23 

23 

193 

28 

Finished  grammar  school .. 

...  17 

17 

130 

19 

Some  high  school 

...  29 

29 

108 

16 

Finished  high  school 

...  12 

12 

no 

16 

Some  college 

...  14 

14 

68 

10 

Finished  college 

...  3 

3 

36 

5 

Graduate  school 

...  2 

2 

36 

5 

Do  not  remember 

...  0 

0 

3 

0 

Total  

...100 

100 

684 

99 
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was  a legal  one.  Only  two  clients  in  Utah  stated  that  blindness  prevented 
them  from  voting.  The  people  in  Utah  have  always  cooperated  in  regards 
to  voting  in  both  national  and  local  elections.  In  the  1960  presidential  elec-  w; 
tion,  approximately  82  per  cent  of  the  Utah  population  between  21  and^KJ  * 
years  of  age  voted,  whereas  nationally  about  65  per  cent  in  this  same  age 
range  turned  out  at  the  polls. 

Vision 

Except  for  the  fact  that  all  the  clients  were  legally  blind,  all  other  cate- 
gories concerning  vision  were  based  on  self-reporting  techniques  and  not 
clinical  evaluation.  Sixteen  people  in  the  Utah  sample  were  totally  blind. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  continuum,  ten  could  read  ordinary  print.  There 
was  a total  of  78  persons  who  could  see  more  than  just  light  and  90 
per  cent  of  these  could  see  moving  objects.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  78  could 
see  to  step  up,  recognize  the  features  of  people  and  see  inanimate  objects 
across  the  street.  When  asked  if  there  were  anything  they  would  have  to 
stop  doing  if  they  were  blindfolded  for  a day,  three-fourths  answered  yes. 
This  indicates  that  most  of  the  clients  were  utilizing  what  vision  they  did 
have. 

When  comparing  the  Utah  Study  and  Foundation  Survey,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  little  or  no  difference  on  items  concerning  their  vision. 
Eighty-four  per  cent  in  both  groups  could  see  light,  and  practically  all 
those  who  were  able  to  see  light  could  see  moving  objects. 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  each  group  were  under  14  years  of  age 
when  trouble  with  seeing  began  to  make  it  difficult  to  either  read  or  work. 
The  big  difference  found  in  this  category  of  vision  was  the  fact  that  less 
than  one-half  of  the  Utah  clients  visited  less  with  their  friends  after  they 
had  trouble  with  their  seeing  compared  to  approximately  two-thirds  in 
the  Foundation  Survey. 

Of  the  total  Utah  group,  77  wore  glasses  of  some  type,  and  the  most 
prevalent  kinds  of  optical  aids  were  the  hand  magnifying  lens,  ordinary 
glasses  for  distance  and  reading,  protection  glasses  (dark  or  frosted),  and 
spectacles  with  strong  reading  additions  such  as  bifocals. 

Employment 

Nineteen  of  the  100  in  the  Utah  Study  were  employed  at  the  time  of 
the  research  interview.  Most  of  these  were  private  household  workers  or 
were  engaged  in  making  various  handicraft  products.  Eight  persons 
worked  over  40  hours  per  week,  four  worked  from  30  to  40  hours  per  week, 
and  seven  worked  less  than  30  hours  per  week. 

Of  the  81  clients  who  were  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  research 
interview,  only  four  stated  that  they  wanted  work.  The  other  77  clients 
were  classified  as  retired,  housewives,  or  unable  to  work.  This  indicates 
that  employment  services  are  not  needed  on  an  extensive  basis  for  the  rural 
adult  blind  in  Utah. 

It  is  of  interest  that,  of  the  81  unemployed  in  Utah,  57  per  cent  had 
worked  on  one  job  for  10  years  or  more  and  most  of  these  had  worked 
on  one  job  for  more  than  20  years. 
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Income 

The  median  income  for  the  entire  family  of  the  100  blind  individuals 
was  $1686  per  year.3  Sixty-seven  persons  were  getting  either  Social  Secur- 
ity or  some  kind  of  public  assistance.  When  asked  who  should  support  the 
blind  person  who  is  unable  to  support  himself,  two-thirds  answered,  “the 
family,”  in  comparison  to  one-half  in  the  Foundation  Survey.  When  asked 
if  there  were  any  additional  help  they  needed  because  of  their  seeing  trou- 
ble, 68  per  cent  of  the  Utah  clients  said  no  in  comparison  to  52  per  cent 
of  those  in  the  Foundation  Survey.  Furthermore,  only  30  per  cent  of  the 
Utah  clients  stated  the  government  should  support  them  in  comparison  to 
45  per  cent  in  the  Foundation  Survey. 

Religion 

An  important  factor  in  the  description  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  Utah  sample  was  the  fact  that  89  persons  belonged  to  the  Mormon 
Church.  This  fact  was  not  surprising,  since  in  many  of  the  rural  localities 
the  population  was  found  to  be  practically  all  Mormon. 

In  practically  every  small  community,  there  is  a ward  house  in  which 
both  religious  and  social  functions  are  held.  The  ward  house  itself  is 
usually  built  by  the  members  of  the  Church  who  donate  either  labor  or 
money  or  both.  The  organizational  structure  within  the  Church  is  very 
elaborate.  The  leadership  is  composed  of  lay  people,  as  it  is  made  up  of 
the  ward  members.  The  organization  is  very  complex,  and  almost  every 
active  member  carries  a specific  responsibility.  Inactive  members  are 
visited  at  least  once  a month  by  other  members  of  the  Church  to  encourage 
their  attendance  at  religious  services.  The  welfare  needs  of  many  of  the 
church  members  are  administered  by  the  Church  through  its  own  welfare 
plan  which  provides  many  forms  of  assistance.  Thus,  the  Church  philoso- 
phy influenced  the  results  of  this  investigation. 

Attitudes 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  Utah  group  in  comparison  to  43  per  cent  in  the 
Foundation  Survey  said  they  worried  more  now  than  they  used  to.  The 
blind  in  the  Utah  group  seemed  to  be  more  concerned  regarding  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  This  is  expected  in  a religious  state  such  as  Utah 
where,  as  already  has  been  stated,  the  dominant  church  stresses  strong 
family  ties  and  strong  family  cooperation. 

Most  of  the  members  of  both  groups  stated  the  most  serious  condi- 
tion a person  could  have  would  be  either  cerebral  palsy  or  serious  trouble 
with  seeing. 

There  were  great  similarities  with  the  responses  of  the  two  groups 
when  the  clients  were  asked  what  they  thought  was  the  most  important 
goal  in  life.  With  eight  different  responses,  there  was  a rank  correlation 
of  .902  between  the  groups.  The  four  main  replies  were  (1)  to  raise  a 
family,  (2)  lead  a good  Christian  life,  (3)  be  happy,  and  (4)  be  of  service 
to  others.  The  philosophy  of  life  in  American  culture  would  apparently  be 
the  same  from  coast  to  coast. 

3 This  figure  is  quite  comparable  to  the  Utah  non-farm  median  income  ($25.02)  for  the  hus- 
band and  wife  combination  over  65  years  of  age  when  it  is  noted  that  one- third  of  the  Utah  clients 
were  living  alone. 
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Typical  L.D.S.  meeting  house. 


Inside  typical  L.D.S.  meeting  house. 
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Summary 

When  those  clients  in  the  Foundation  Survey  who  were  over  80  years 
of  age  were  eliminated  from  the  comparison,  there  were  no  significant 
differences  between  the  age  distribution  of  the  Utah  Study  and  Foundation 
Survey.  There  were  no  differences  in  sex,  degree  of  vision,  educational 
achievement  or  the  number  who  were  employed  at  the  time  of  interview. 
However,  more  of  the  Utah  group  owned  their  own  homes,  had  lived  in  the 
same  house  and  the  same  town  longer,  and  were  thus  less  mobile  than  in 
the  Foundation  Study.  Utah  clients  seemed  to  be  more  integrated  into 
the  social  activities  of  the  community,  more  attended  church,  more  voted 
in  national  elections,  more  attended  lectures,  and  more  had  hobbies  than 
those  in  the  Foundation  Survey.  The  blind  adults  in  the  rural  Utah  area 
had  characteristics  similar  to  those  sighted  individuals  living  in  the  same 
community. 

An  important  factor  which  motivated  active  participation  in  religious, 
intellectual,  social,  recreational  and  service  activities  of  many  of  those  in 
the  sample  studied,  was  their  membership  in  the  Mormon  Church.  Eighty- 
nine  persons  in  the  sample  stated  they  were  members  of  this  Church,  and 
it  is  likely  that  some  of  the  non-members  took  part  in  some  of  the  Mormon 
social  activities. 

The  basis  for  the  highly  organized  and  somewhat  demanding  activities 
in  the  Mormon  Church  is  the  organization  of  the  ward  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  ward  membership.  In  practically  every  Utah  village,  there 
is  a ward  with  ward  membership  ranging  from  about  400  to  1200  persons. 
In  a city  of  5,000,  there  may  be  four  or  five  wards.  Each  ward  is  under 
the  direction  of  a bishop  and  two  counselors,  persons  who  earn  their  living 
in  their  chosen  occupations  and  devote  10  to  20  or  even  more  hours  per 
week  to  their  ward  activities. 

The  basis  of  insuring  active  participation  in  church  activities  by  the 
majority  of  the  ward  members  is  the  organizational  plan  which  provides 
specific  jobs  for  at  least  150  members.  These  jobs  range  from  administra- 
tion in  one  of  the  numerous  auxiliary  organizations  to  participation  as  a 
choir  member  or  as  a visiting  teacher.  Some  members  may  hold  two  or 
more  jobs  and  contribute  many  hours  per  week  in  addition  to  attending 
several  religious  meetings. 

While  several  meetings  are  held  on  Sunday,  many  others  take  place 
at  various  times  throughout  the  week.  The  ward  house  is  open  nearly  every 
day  as  a center  for  religious,  intellectual,  social,  and  recreational  activi- 
ties. It  is  evident  that  the  ward  house  is  often  the  center  of  family  leisure- 
time  activities.  Loss  of  vision,  in  such  an  organization,  does  not  prohibit 
active  participation.  The  opportunity  for  continued  association  is  here  and 
is  usually  used  as  a means  of  continuing  normal  social  and  recreational 
activities. 

Furthermore,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  (Mor- 
mon Church)  maintains  a department  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless.  This 
department  publishes  a braille  magazine,  The  New  Messenger , monthly, 
and  also  releases  a quarterly  edition  of  phonograph  records.  The  record 
edition  contains  music  by  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  and  religious  study 
and  teaching  courses.  Thus,  in  the  rural  Mormon  Village,  there  is  a force 
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or  forces  which  act  like  positive  valences  which  tend  to  draw  the  people 
into  unison,  leaving  little  or  no  isolation. 

Other  important  influences  are  (a)  the  close  interpersonal  relationships 
and  feelings  of  fellowship  which  may  be  found  in  a small  community  with 
the  inhabitants  belonging  to  a common  ethnic  group  and  having  similar 
cultural  and  religious  backgrounds,  (b)  having  lived  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood for  a good  share  of  their  lives,  (c)  having  worked  in  occupations 
which  have  required  interdependence  and  cooperation  with  other  members 
in  the  community  and  (d)  having  relatives  and  friends  of  lifelong  standing 
who  live  in  the  same  community. 
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Chapter  III 

LEISURE-TIME  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CLIENTS  IN  THE 
UTAH  STUDY  AND  FOUNDATION  SURVEY 

HIGHLIGHTS 

Daily  Schedule 

1.  Clients  in  the  Utah  Study  arose  early.  Only  18  were  still  asleep  at  7 :00 
a.m.  on  a typical  summer  morning. 

2.  Farming  culture  reflected  early  rising. 

3.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  Utah  people  took  naps  in  the  afternoon. 

4.  The  majority  of  Utah  blind  people  were  able  to  do  their  own  housework 
even  though  it  took  some  time. 

Reading  Patterns 

5.  Two-thirds  of  the  Utah  group  were  getting  talking  books  delivered  as 
compared  to  only  one- third  of  the  Foundation  Survey. 

6.  Only  one-fourth  in  both  groups  were  able  to  read  braille. 

7.  One-half  of  those  in  Utah  who  could  were  reading  braille,  as  compared 
to  one-fourth  in  the  Foundation  Survey. 

8.  More  of  the  Utah  blind  had  newspapers  read  to  them. 

9.  More  of  the  clients  in  Utah  were  getting  magazines,  especially  The  Im- 
provement Era,  a religious  magazine. 

10.  More  of  the  Utah  people  had  listened  to  a book  the  day  of  the  interview. 

11.  In  all  cases,  both  the  father  and  mother  of  the  Utah  clients  read  more 
than  the  parents  of  the  blind  in  the  Foundation  Survey. 

12.  Over  one-half  of  the  Utah  group  had  between  25  and  100  books  in  their 
home  whereas  only  22  per  cent  in  the  Foundation  Survey  had  this  amount. 

13.  Forty  had  read  one  or  more  books  (in  whole  or  part)  within  two  days  of 
the  research  interview  in  the  Utah  Study. 

14.  Seventy-three  per  cent  had  read  from  books  during  the  previous  month, 
whereas  in  the  Foundation  Survey,  only  48  per  cent  had  read  from  a book 
during  the  previous  month. 

15.  Some  Utah  people  indicated  they  were  reading  as  many  as  fifteen  or 
twenty  books  a month  with  the  use  of  talking  books. 

16.  Religious  and  adventure  books  were  most  popular. 

17.  Talking  books  were  the  most  popular  reading  aid  for  both  males  and 
females. 

Reading  Habits 

18.  Most  of  the  100  blind  persons  in  the  Utah  Study  reported  that  they  were 
able  to  read  as  much  as  they  wanted  to. 

19.  Reading  aids  in  Utah  were  generally  available  and  adequate. 

20.  The  majority  of  the  clients  said  members  of  their  immediate  family  read 
to  them. 

21.  Those  receiving  talking  books  were,  on  the  whole,  well  satisfied  with  the 
services. 

Radio  Listening 

22.  Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  Utah  group  compared  with  7 per  cent  in  the 
Foundation  Survey  stated  that  they  never  listened  to  the  radio. 

23.  Half  of  the  Utah  clients  listened  to  the  radio  less  than  one  hour  each  day. 

24.  As  age  increased,  the  length  of  time  spent  listening  to  the  radio  increased. 

Television  Watching 

25.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  clients  in  both  studies  did  not  own  a tele- 
vision set. 
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Daily  Schedule 

The  interviewers  in  Utah  surmised  that  the  schedule  for  daytime 
activities  would  start  about  7:00  a.m.  and,  on  this  basis,  a supplement  to 
the  Foundation  schedule  was  added  so  that  the  hourly  activities  of  the 
Utah  blind  could  be  noted  for  a typical  day  from  7:00  in  the  morning  until 
10:00  in  the  evening.  When  the  interviewers  went  into  the  field,  it  was 
found  that  many  of  the  blind  had  been  up  and  dressed  several  hours  be- 
fore 7:00  a.m.  In  Table  5 is  shown  that  58  people  were  dressing  between 
7:00  a.m.  and  noon,  and  only  18  people  were  still  asleep  at  7:00  in  the 
morning.  The  Utah  rural  individual  very  often  is  connected  with  farming, 
and  many  of  the  farm  chores  are  completed  before  breakfast. 

In  the  summertime  (the  interviewing  for  this  investigation  was  done 
during  the  month  of  July)  in  Utah,  the  temperature  very  often  reaches 
100  degrees.  However,  the  mornings  are  cool  and  not  only  do  the  blind 
individuals  rise  early,  but  everyone  generally  in  Utah  is  an  early  summer 
riser.  When  the  clients  in  both  the  Utah  and  Foundation  Studies  were 
asked  what  part  of  the  day  they  enjoyed  most,  nearly  half  of  the  Utah  blind 
said  that  they  liked  the  early  morning  best.  When  asked  what  made  this 
part  of  the  day  particularly  enjoyable,  they  replied  that  their  feeling  of 
physical  and  emotional  well-being  made  morning  better  than  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

In  the  summer  afternoons,  about  one-fourth  of  the  Utah  clients  were 
found  to  take  a rest.  This  is  not  surprising,  because  of  three  factors : their 
age,  the  heat,  and  the  early  morning  rising  of  the  people. 

As  may  be  seen  in  Table  5,  all  were  engaged  in  doing  worthwhile  activi- 
ties. The  majority  of  the  people  were  able  to  do  their  own  housework. 
The  type  of  work  which  the  average  sighted  individual  could  do  in  a very 
short  time  the  blind  person  takes  much  longer  to  perform  and,  thus,  the 
amount  of  his  leisure  time  is  greatly  reduced  in  comparison  to  the  sighted 
individual. 

Reading  Patterns 

When  the  two  groups  were  asked  if  they  were  getting  any  talking  books 
delivered  to  where  they  lived,  two-thirds  of  the  Utah  people  said  yes  and 
two-thirds  of  the  Foundation  Survey  said  no.  There  were  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  clients  in  each  group  who  were  able  to  read  braille  and  half  of 
these  in  Utah,  who  were  able  to  read  braille,  were  using  this  method  at  the 
time  of  interview,  whereas  only  one-fourth  of  those  who  could  read  braille 
in  the  Foundation  Survey  were  using  braille  at  time  of  interview.  More  of 
the  Utah  people  were  getting  magazines  and  especially  The  Improvement 
Era  which  is  a religious  magazine  printed  by  the  Mormon  Church  and 
which  is  widely  read  by  its  members.  More  of  the  Utah  people  had  news- 
papers read  to  them  than  those  in  the  Foundation  Survey.  More  of  the 
Utah  people  had  listened  to  a book  the  day  of  the  interview  and  more  of 
them  had  read  or  partly  read  over  six  books  during  the  past  month  than 
those  in  the  Foundation  Survey. 

In  all  cases,  both  the  father  and  mother  of  the  Utah  clients  had  read 
more  than  the  parents  of  the  blind  in  the  Foundation  Survey.  Fewer  of  the 
former  had  not  read  at  all.  Over  half  of  the  Utah  group  had  between  25 
and  100  books  in  their  home,  whereas  only  22  per  cent  in  the  Foundation 
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Total 228  259  59  184  272  68  114  182  122  112 


Survey  had  this  amount.  This  may  indicate  the  stress  placed  on  education 
by  the  Utah  people. 

The  Utah  Clients 

Forty  of  the  100  visually  handicapped  had  read  one  or  more  books  (in 
whole  or  in  part)  within  two  days  of  the  research  interview  and  73  per  cent 
had  read  from  books  during  the  previous  month,  whereas  in  the  Founda- 
tion Survey  only  48  per  cent  of  the  clients  had  read  from  a book  during 
the  previous  month.  Some  of  the  visually  handicapped  informed  the  inter- 
viewers that  they  were  reading  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  books  a month 
from  cover  to  cover.  They  said  they  had  more  time  to  read  now  and  found 
that  listening  to  talking  books  was  both  entertaining  and  informative.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  group  studied  in  Utah  were  as  well  or  better  read 
than  a comparable  group  of  sighted  Utah  people. 

Of  those  having  read  a book  within  the  last  six  months,  the  Utah  clients 
preferred  religious  and  adventure  books  the  most.  Talking  books  were  by 
far  the  most  popular  reading  aid  for  both  males  and  females.  In  Table  6 
is  shown  the  reading  aids  of  the  Utah  clients  who  had  read  a book  within 
the  last  six  months. 

Reading  Habits 

Most  of  the  100  blind  persons  in  the  Utah  Study  reported  they  were 
able  to  read  as  much  as  they  wanted  to.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
reading  aids  being  used  were  generally  available  and  adequate.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  response  of  the  80  who  had  read  from  a book  within  six 
months  to  the  following  question:  “On  the  whole,  would  you  say  you  are 
presently  reading  about  as  many  books  as  you  would  like  to  or  fewer  ?” 
Fifty-eight  answered  that  they  were  reading  about  as  many  books  as  they 
wanted.  Eight  said  they  would  like  to  read  more  but  could  not  sit  still, 
or  did  not  have  time,  or  that  television  interfered.  Only  12  of  the  respond- 
ents said  that  they  were  not  reading  as  much  as  they  would  like  to  because 
of  inadequate  reading  aids,  such  as  an  insufficient  variety  of  talking  books 
or  not  enough  time  given  by  a sighted  reader.  It  is  believed  that  many  in 
this  group  appreciated  and  used  extensively  their  reading  aids;  but  their 
substantial  reading,  sometimes  four  or  five  books  a week,  made  it  difficult 
for  them  to  obtain  enough  books  to  meet  their  needs. 

TABLE  6 

Reading  Methods  of  80  Rural  Blind  Clients  in  Utah 


Primary  Males  Females  Total 

Reading  Methods  No.  Per  Cent  No.  Per  Cent  No.  Per  Cent 


Talking  Books  27  73  26  60  53  66 

Sighted  Reader  5 14  9 21  14  17 

Braille  1 3 6 14  7 9 

Ordinary  Print 1 3 2 5 3 4 

Other  3 8 0 0 3 3 

Total  37  101  43  100  80  99 
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More  than  half  of  the  visually  handicapped  read  more  at  interview 
than  prior  to  their  loss  of  vision,  and  significantly  more  of  the  males  than 
the  females  read  the  same  or  more  at  the  time  of  the  research  interview. 
The  following  speculations  are  made  to  explain  this  difference:  Perhaps 
more  of  the  males  (a)  had  more  time,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  so  in- 
volved in  housework,  (b)  had  less  difficulty  with  the  mechanics  of  their 
talking  book  or  (c)  had  less  social  and  family  activities  to  distract  them. 

Seventy-two  of  the  100  visually  handicapped  in  the  study  reported  that 
sighted  persons  read  to  them  frequently  from  daily  newspapers  and  only 
occasionally  from  books  or  magazines.  Sixty  of  the  respondents  said  that 
their  main  readers  were  members  from  their  immediate  family.  Nine  said 
that  neighbors  or  friends  read  to  them  and  three  said  that  people  other 
than  friends  or  family  read  to  them.  None  of  the  clients  in  Utah  used 
volunteer  readers. 

Other  evidence  that  most  of  the  group  had  positive  attitudes  toward 
reading  was  indicated  when  82  thought  it  was  very  or  fairly  important  to 
keep  up  with  current  books.  Only  two  respondents  thought  this  would  be 
just  a waste  of  time.  Sixteen  did  not  reply  to  this  question. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  about  half  of  the  respondents  indicated 
an  interest  in  improved  method  of  listening  to  books  through  (a)  tapes 
with  as  much  as  12  hours  playing  time,  and  (b)  through  talking  books  with 
twice  to  four  times  as  much  playing  time  per  record.  This  would  indicate 
a need  for  (a)  a continuation  of  current  models  of  talking  books  and  (b) 
improved  tapes  and  records  for  the  use  of  the  visually  handicapped. 

The  63  respondents  who  were  receiving  talking  books  were  generally 
satisfied  with  the  services.  Only  four  of  this  group  reported  that  the  rec- 
ords were  worn  and  scratchy.  Fifty-five  of  the  group  thought  the  records 
were  in  good  or  excellent  condition  and  four  said  they  were  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Of  the  63  talking-book  machines,  only  two  were  not  in  working  con- 
dition. 

Radio  Listening 

As  may  be  seen  in  Table  5,  listening  to  the  radio  was  less  often  a major 
leisure-time  activity  than  watching  television,  visiting  friends  or  relatives, 
or  reading.  However,  most  of  the  Utah  group  (79%)  listened  to  the  ra- 
dio from  a few  minutes  to  several  hours  each  day,  and  one-fourth  lis- 
tened for  more  than  two  hours  per  day.  The  blind  in  the  Foundation  Sur- 
vey spent  even  more  time  listening  to  the  radio.  Forty-seven  per  cent  of 
this  group  listened  to  the  radio  from  two  to  eight  hours  each  day. 

Several  elderly  females  who  lived  alone  reported  that  they  particularly 
enjoyed  their  radio  in  the  late  evenings,  after  their  friends  or  relatives  had 
gone.  They  pointed  out  that  they  were  never  really  alone,  that  the  friendly 
voice  of  their  radio  commentator  was  always  nearby.  One  person  said  she 
took  advantage  of  the  cheerful  comments  and  the  musical  programs  on 
her  radio  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  sometimes  as  early  as 
2 : 00  a.m.  when  she  awoke  and  was  unable  to  sleep. 

There  was  a direct  relationship  between  age  and  radio  listening.  As 
the  age  increased,  it  was  found  that  more  of  the  Utah  people  listened  to 
the  radio.  As  may  be  seen  in  Table  5,  even  though  there  were  some  people 
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in  the  Utah  Study  listening  to  a radio  every  hour  of  the  day  from  7:00  a.m. 
to  10:00  p.m.,  the  numbers  were  all  small. 

Television  Watching 

Television  was  an  important  factor  in  the  leisure-time  activities  of  one- 
half  of  the  blind  clients  in  both  the  Utah  Study  and  the  Foundation  Survey, 
and  it  was  of  insignificant  or  of  no  importance  to  one-half  of  the  clients 
in  these  groups.  About  50  per  cent  in  both  groups  listened  to  or  watched 
television  for  from  more  than  one  hour  to  several  hours  per  day;  one- 
fourth  were  television  fans  for  less  than  one  hour  per  day ; and  one-fourth 
never  took  part  in  this  activity.  About  28  per  cent  in  both  groups  did  not 
have  a television  set  in  their  homes. 

Summary 

The  Utah  rural  blind  were  early  risers  in  the  summertime  because  of 
the  cool  of  the  morning  which  they  enjoyed  the  most.  Because  of  the  aged 
group,  most  of  the  clients  rested  during  the  day,  especially  between  2:00 
and  4:00  in  the  afternoon.  Visiting  friends  was  of  common  occurrence  and 
three-fourths  of  the  blind  studied  spent  some  time  each  day  listening  to 
the  radio  or  watching  or  listening  to  television.  Reading  was  a favorite 
pastime;  and  because  of  their  education  and  their  cultural  background, 
they  have  continued  with  this  activity  even  after  becoming  legally  blind. 
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Chapter  IV 

ISOLATION  — UTAH  STUDY 

HIGHLIGHTS 

Isolation 

1.  The  Utah  blind  were  much  less  isolated  than  those  in  the  Foundation 
Survey. 

2.  Attending  speeches,  having  no  other  ailments,  reading  newspapers,  and 
under  74  years  of  age  were  all  characteristics  of  the  non-isolated  group. 

3.  The  social  activities  connected  with  the  Mormon  Church  helped  to  reduce 
the  feeling  of  isolation. 

4.  The  more  education  the  client  had,  the  more  he  was  integrated  into  the 
community. 

5.  The  degree  of  vision  was  not  correlated  with  isolation. 

Introduction 

Comparisons  were  made  between  clients  in  the  Utah  Study  and  clients 
in  the  Foundation  Survey  who  were  in  similar  age  groups  (age  20-80) 
regarding  similarities  and  differences  as  measured  by  the  isolation  index,1 
it  was  found  that  there  was  a significant  difference  at  the  one-per-cent  level 
of  confidence  with  a Chi  Square  value  of  42.08  and  4 degrees  of  freedom 
indicating  that  more  of  the  legally  blind  clients  were  well  accepted  and 
less  isolated  in  the  small  rural  Mormon  communities  of  the  state  of  Utah 
than  in  the  Foundation  Survey. 

As  a means  of  measuring  client  isolation,  the  isolation  index  was  used 
both  in  the  Utah  Study  and  the  Foundation  Survey.  For  purposes  of  further 
analysis,  it  was  decided  to  combine  categories  4 and  5 in  the  isolation  index 
because  of  the  small  number  of  clients  in  the  Utah  Study  in  these  divisions 
and  in  order  to  apply  statistical  methods  in  analysis.  In  Table  8 are  shown 
these  new  categories. 

Religion 

As  already  mentioned  in  this  report,  the  Mormon  religion  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  lives  of  the  people  living  in  the  small  rural  Utah  com- 
munity. A person  who  attends  church  regularly  on  Sunday  usually  attends 
religious  auxiliary  meetings  during  the  week.  In  the  sample  of  100  blind 

TABLE  7 

Distribution  of  the  Isolation  Index  Scores  of  Clients 
in  the  Utah  Study  and  the  Foundation  Survey2 

isolation  categories 


(Least) (Most) 

1 2 3 4 5 Total 


Group 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

Utah  

....  46 

46 

27 

27 

14 

14 

9 

9 

4 

4 

100 

100 

Foundation  .. 

....125 

22 

100 

18 

114 

20 

102 

18 

119 

21 

560 

99 

Total  

....171 

26 

127 

19 

128 

19 

111 

17 

123 

19 

660 

100 

1 See  Appendix  VII. 

2 Clients  over  80  were  eliminated  from  the  Foundation  Survey. 
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TABLE  8 


Revised  Isolation  Index  of  100  Rural  Blind  Clients  in  Utah 


Cat. 

Male 

Female 

Total 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Least  Isolated 

(1) 

23 

45 

23 

47 

46 

46 

(2) 

15 

29 

12 

24 

27 

27 

(3) 

6 

12 

8 

16 

14 

14 

Most  Isolated 

(4) 

7 

14 

6 

12 

13 

13 

Total  

51 

100 

49 

99 

100 

100 

clients,  89  of  them  were  members  of  this  faith.  In  all  cases,  those  clients 
who  were  active  in  religion  were  the  least  isolated.  Week-day  social  and 
religious  activities  as  well  as  Sunday  activities  play  a major  role  in  the  lives 
of  these  people. 

Of  the  13  blind  clients  who  were  rated  as  being  most  isolated,  12  of  them 
were  members  of  the  Mormon  Church,  but  had  not  attended  a church  meet- 
ing within  the  last  month  nor  had  they  attended  other  meetings.  The  re- 
maining individual  of  the  13  stated  he  had  no  religious  preference.  In  con- 
trast, of  the  46  least  isolated  clients,  41  had  attended  church  services  within 
the  last  month. 

Religion  influenced  the  number  of  organizations  the  person  belonged 
to.  Within  the  Mormon  religion,  there  are  several  organizations  such  as 
Relief  Society  and  the  Mutual  Improvement  Association  which  hold  meet- 
ings on  week  days.  These  organizations  have  officers  and  teachers  which 
are  appointed  from  the  membership. 

Another  variable  in  the  isolation  index  that  was  influenced  strongly  by 
religion  was  attending  lectures.  Many  speeches  are  given  by  members  of 
the  church,  but  also  the  ward  house  is  usually  the  center  of  many  civic 
affairs,  and  as  such,  speeches  other  than  religious  ones  are  given  there. 
Since  blind  clients  can  get  to  the  ward  house  fairly  easily,  they  attend 
many  activities  there.  Thus,  in  small  rural  communities,  attendance  at 
church  and  other  functions  in  the  ward  house  becomes  a habit  for  most  of 
the  people  of  the  Mormon  faith. 

Friendships 

Another  important  item  in  the  isolation  index  was  getting  together 
with  friends  every  day.  The  blind  individuals  in  the  study  seemed  to  enjoy 
visiting  and  were  able  to  visit  often.  Because  93  per  cent  of  the  total  group 
had  lived  in  the  same  town  for  over  10  years,  they  knew  every  aspect  of 
the  town  by  memory  and  could  visit  their  friends  easily.  Also,  three- 
fourths  of  them  lived  in  the  same  house  for  more  than  10  years,  and  77 
per  cent  of  them  owned  their  own  home  which  made  them  an  integral  part 
of  the  community. 

Many  of  the  homes  of  the  blind  clients  were  surrounded  by  a small  yard 
which  contained  lawn  and  usually  a small  vegetable  garden  which  was  con- 
ducive to  “over  the  back  fence”  visiting.  The  frequent  visiting  of  friends 
was  probably  responsible  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  blind  had  news- 
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papers  read  to  them  which  was  a strong  influence  in  the  non-isolation  of 
the  blind. 

There  were  only  one  or  two  blind  persons  in  each  small  community,  and 
they  indeed  had  to  identify  with  the  sighted  population  if  any  social  inter- 
action was  to  take  place.  This  identification  was  a two-way  process  as  the 
townspeople  included  the  blind  person  in  their  activities.  It  would  appear 
that  the  rural  community  acceptance  of  the  blind  person  is  far  greater  than 
in  the  large  urban  area  where  it  is  much  easier  for  the  blind  to  group  with 
other  blind  individuals  to  form  a microcosm.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  only  five  persons  out  of  the  total  100  rural  blind  were  involved  with 
blind  organizations. 

Age 

A factor  which  directly  influenced  the  amount  of  integration  prevalent 
in  the  client’s  life  was  age.  As  can  be  expected,  those  clients  in  the  most 
isolated  group  were  generally  older  than  those  in  the  least  isolated  group. 
Ten  of  the  thirteen  most  isolated  clients  were  over  65  years  of  age  with  six 
of  these  over  75  years  of  age.  No  one  in  this  group  was  under  40  years  of 
age.  In  the  least  isolated  group,  only  18  of  the  46  were  over  65  years  of  age 
and  there  were  six  clients  under  40  years  of  age.  The  aging  process  with 
its  concomitant  physical  difficulties  forced  the  elderly  blind  client  to  be- 
come more  isolated.  The  fact  that  injuries  and  illness  other  than  blindness 
played  an  important  role  in  the  isolation  of  blind  clients  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  of  those  13  clients  who  were  the  most  isolated,  100  per  cent 
reported  that  they  had  other  ailments  which  had  continued  for  a long  time. 

Another  finding  which  undoubtedly  resulted  from  age  was  the  fact  that 
those  who  did  not  consider  themselves  blind  were  more  isolated  than  those 
who  did.  Many  of  these  clients  were  more  than  70  years  of  age  and  they 
were  not  totally  blind.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  they  were  more  isolated 
is  that  their  visual  loss  had  come  late  in  life  and  they  had  not  been  able 
to  adjust  to  it.  They  had  not  learned  to  read  braille  and  were  not  interested 
in  learning  this  method  of  reading.  They  were  not  as  flexible  as  those  who 
lost  their  vision  at  an  earlier  age  in  learning  to  adapt  to  social  and  com- 
munity activities. 

Finally,  age  played  an  important  role  in  the  fact  that  five  of  the  least 
integrated  group  were  widowed  at  the  time  of  interview  and  four  clients 
were  living  alone.  Thus,  they  were  deprived  of  the  support  of  their  spouse 
and  generally  were  victims  of  those  circumstances  which  plague  an  aging 
population. 

Education 

Education  was  very  influential  to  the  amount  of  isolation  of  the  par- 
ticular client.  The  more  education  he  had,  the  greater  he  was  integrated 
into  the  community.  Conversely,  the  less  education  the  client  had,  the 
more  likely  he  was  to  be  in  the  most  isolated  group.  Here  again,  the  Mor- 
mon religion  plays  an  important  role  since  one  of  its  points  of  stress  is  to 
encourage  each  member  to  obtain  a good  education.  As  already  stated  in 
this  report,  Utah  is  ranked  number  one  in  education  attainment  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  direct  relationship  between  the  amount  of  education  and  the  in- 
tegration of  the  person  into  the  community  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that 
only  one  of  the  thirteen  most  isolated  had  completed  high  school  or  more, 
whereas  in  the  most  integrated  group,  eighteen  of  the  46  had  completed 
high  school  or  better  with  three  having  completed  college. 

The  residential  school  in  Ogden,  Utah,  also  played  an  important  role 
in  the  education  of  those  clients  who  became  blind  before  the  age  of  20. 
Of  the  17  clients  who  had  difficulty  with  seeing  before  the  age  of  3,  eleven 
of  them  were  educated  in  the  residential  school,  while  six  remained  in  their 
own  community.  Those  clients  who  had  obtained  their  education  in  the 
residential  school  had  more  education  and  were  less  isolated  than  those  six 
clients  who  had  not  attended  a residential  school. 

Vision 

Results  of  this  study  indicated  that  the  degree  of  vision  is  not  correlated 
with  the  amount  of  isolation  of  the  100  blind  clients  in  the  small  communi- 
ties of  Utah.  In  fact,  of  the  16  totally  blind  in  the  entire  sample,  there 
were  none  in  the  most  isolated  group  and  there  were  22  per  cent  in  the  least 
isolated  group.  The  material  in  the  following  table  illustrates  the  visual 
acuity  of  the  100  blind  clients  as  they  were  separated  into  the  four  cate- 
gories of  isolation . 

Clinical  Evaluation 

In  order  to  obtain  a clinical  evaluation  which  would  indicate  the  per- 
sonal adjustment  of  the  100  blind  clients  in  Utah,  a supplement  was  added 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind’s  schedule.  This  supplementary 
schedule  was  completed  by  the  professional  social  worker  during  his  inter- 
view with  the  blind  client.  The  following  data  are  based  on  the  clinical 
judgments  of  the  interviewers. 

Over  80  per  cent  of  the  sample  had  a healthy,  close  involvement  with 
their  families,  and  their  adjustment  to  reality  factors  within  the  family 
was  very  good.  Most  of  the  people  in  the  sample  were  actively  involved  in 
physical,  social  and  psychological  interaction  beyond  the  family  unit,  point- 

TABLE  9 

Visual  Acuity  of  100  Blind  Clients  in  the  Four  Categories 
of  Isolation 


isolation  categories 

(Least) (Most) 

1 2 3 4 Total 

Degree  of  Per  Per  Per  Per  Per 

Visual  Acuity  No . Cent  No.  Cent  No.  Cent  No.  Cent  No.  Cent 


Totally  Blind  10  22  4 15  2 14  0 0 16  16 

Light  Perception 49  27  00  18  77 

Motion  12  26  9 33  4 28  4 31  29  29 

Recognize  People 17  37  9 33  7 50  5 38  38  38 

Read  Ordinary  Print 3 6 3 11  1 7 3 23  10  10 

Total  46  100  27  99  14  99  13  100  100  100 
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ing  out  their  adjustment  in  the  community.  Of  the  13  most  isolated  in- 
dividuals, it  was  noted  that  9 of  them  had  good  family  relationships,  but 
because  of  their  age  and  other  disabling  conditions  were  isolated  from  the 
community. 

The  blind  persons  in  the  sample  seemed,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a well- 
adjusted  group  receiving  a great  deal  of  satisfaction  from  their  family  and 
community. 

Case  Example 

Mrs.  J.  became  totally  blind  when  age  52.  At  that  time,  she  was  active 
in  her  community  and  a successful  mother  and  housewife.  She  had  never 
thought  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  adjust  to  a life  without  vision.  Ten 
years  later,  during  the  summer  of  1962,  she  was  interviewed  at  her  home 
by  a member  of  the  research  team  and  her  adjustment  was  evaluated. 

The  interviewer  was  favorably  impressed  with  her  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, her  cooperative  attitude,  and  her  ability  to  live  a full  and  useful  life. 
While  her  front  room  was  not  as  “spic  and  span”  as  one  sometimes  finds 
in  the  home  of  a sighted  person,  it  was  reasonably  neat  and  clean.  Mrs.  J. 
stated  that  with  some  help  from  her  husband  she  was  able  to  do  all  of 
her  own  cooking  and  housework.  She  frankly  stated  that  she  was  not  as 
efficient  at  housekeeping  as  she  had  been  prior  to  her  disability,  but  had 
considerable  pride  in  her  ability  to  meet  her  home  responsibilities. 

When  asked,  “What  would  you  say  was  the  most  important  problem 
faced  by  a blind  person?”  Mrs.  J.  replied,  “Making  up  your  mind  that  you 
must  accept  this  condition  and  live  with  it.” 

As  might  be  expected,  after  10  years  of  blindness,  Mrs.  J.  was  still  hav- 
ing to  make  an  effort  to  accept  and  to  adjust  to  her  disability.  She  was 
unable  to  shop  by  herself  for  groceries  and  had  never  learned  to  walk  about 
town  with  a cane.  She  must  wait  for  a sighted  person  to  accompany  her 
when  she  leaves  her  home.  She  said  that  prior  to  her  handicap  she  had 
liked  to  walk  rapidly  for  exercise  and  relaxation,  but  must  now  substitute 
something  else  for  this  activity.  She  missed  the  independence  and  free- 
dom of  getting  around,  but  had  found  that  it  was  possible  to  accept  and  to 
adjust  to  this  limitation. 

Mrs.  J.  was  enthusiastic  about  her  experiences  in  learning  to  read 
braille  through  a course  offered  by  the  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
She  said  she  was  able  to  read  about  a book  a month  in  braille,  but  that 
her  reading  was  curtailed  by  her  slow  ability  and  limited  leisure  time. 
Before  she  lost  her  vision,  she  read  several  books  a month.  Unlike  many 
of  the  visually  handicapped,  she  was  not  interested  in  listening  to  talking 
books.  She  said,  “I  like  braille  because  it  keeps  me  involved.  I’m  afraid  I 
would  go  to  sleep  if  I listened  to  those  talking  books.” 

Mrs.  J.  pointed  out  that  her  relationships  with  other  people  had  not 
deteriorated  with  her  blindness.  As  a long-time  resident  of  a small  town, 
she  knew  all  of  the  adults  personally  and  they  accepted  her  “for  what  she 
was”  and  not  as  a blind  person.  She  explained  that  her  social  and  com- 
munity experiences  continued  to  be  normal.  She  attended  religious  services 
regularly  — with  her  husband  on  Sunday,  and  one  afternoon  during  the 
week  was  devoted  to  class  work  and  service  activities  in  connection  with 
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the  Mormon  Relief  Society,  an  organization  whose  membership  is  limited 
to  females.  Mrs.  J.  said  that  she  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  local 
organization  for  the  visually  handicapped.  Although  their  membership 
was  about  half  a dozen,  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  learning  and  socializing 
together.  She  suggested  that  such  organizations  should  be  established  in 
other  towns  in  which  there  were  several  visually  handicapped  persons. 

Before  she  lost  her  vision,  Mrs.  J.  completed  some  college,  taught  school 
for  one  year,  taught  piano,  and  clerked  in  a store.  At  the  time  of  the  inter- 
view, she  was  still  able  to  play  the  piano  and  hoped  some  day  to  teach  this 
instrument  to  the  visually  handicapped. 

On  a typical  day,  Mrs.  J.  is  up  and  dressed  by  6:00  a.m.  Her  mornings 
are  usually  devoted  to  cooking  and  doing  housework.  She  reads  braille  for 
two  hours  every  afternoon,  then  prepares  the  evening  meal  and  completes 
her  housework  for  the  day.  Evenings  are  usually  devoted  to  watching  tele- 
vision with  her  husband.  They  enjoy  educational  programs,  plays,  and 
musicals. 

In  summary,  though  Mrs.  J.  spent  more  time  doing  housework  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary  and  although  she  was  unable  to  come  and  go 
as  she  pleased,  she  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to  accept  and 
to  live  with  total  blindness  when  it  comes  late  in  life.  The  interviewer 
rated  her  as  emotionally  well  adjusted  and  positively  involved  in  her  com- 
munity and  family. 

Summary 

When  a comparison  was  made  between  equivalent  age  groupings  of 
rural  blind  clients  in  Utah  and  the  predominantly  urban  blind  clients  in 
the  Foundation  Survey,  it  was  found  that  more  of  the  Utah  people  were 
less  isolated  from  the  community.  The  fact  that  the  Utah  people  were  less 
isolated  resulted  from  several  factors  including  attending  activities  spon- 
sored by  the  Mormon  Church  and  the  emphasis  placed  on  visiting  with 
friends  and  relatives. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Mormon  Church  and  the  practice  of  Mormons  to 
contact  members  and  encourage  participation  in  both  religious  and  social 
activities  of  the  church  significantly  lessens  the  degree  of  isolation  of  the 
blind  individuals  studied.  Also,  the  close  personal  relationships  and  feel- 
ing of  good  fellowship  found  in  rural  communities,  where  the  inhabitants 
are  from  a common  ethnic  group  and  have  common  cultural  backgrounds 
and  interests,  influence  the  degree  of  isolation  found  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  geographical  influence  of  a low  ratio  of  blind  individuals  to  sighted 
individuals  and  the  large  geographic  area  in  which  the  communities  stud- 
ied are  situated  have  been  a factor  which  has  encouraged  identification 
with  sighted  members  and  integration  into  the  community. 

The  limited  number  of  blind  adults  in  rural  Utah  has  restricted  their 
opportunity  to  segregate  themselves  from  their  sighted  neighbors  for  social 
relations,  and  they  have  identified  with  sighted  members  in  the  community. 
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Chapter  V 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Conclusions 

During  the  summer  of  1962,  one  hundred  legally  blind  persons  living 
in  rural  Utah  were  visited  and  questionnaires  were  completed.  Their  per- 
sonal and  social  adjustments  and  leisure-time  activities  were  determined. 
Some  of  their  responses  were  compared  with  those  made  to  the  same  ques- 
tions by  684  legally  blind  persons  from  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Ore- 
gon, Minnesota  and  North  Carolina. 

In  general,  nearly  all  of  the  legally  blind  persons  in  the  Utah  Study 
were  making  satisfactory  adjustments  in  their  families  and  communities. 
Loss  of  vision  was  seldom  a factor  in  seriously  disrupting  their  lives  or  in 
causing  undue  unhappiness  or  emotional  disorder.  Leisure-time  activities 
were  adequate  to  meet  their  needs.  Only  four  of  the  100  expressed  serious 
employment  problems  and  most  of  them  were  managing  very  well  on  in- 
comes which  were  from  employment,  from  social  security,  from  public  or 
private  welfare,  and  from  contributions  from  relatives. 

More  of  those  in  the  Utah  Study,  when  compared  with  the  684  persons 
in  the  Foundation  Survey,  had  lived  longer  in  the  same  locality,  owned 
their  own  homes,  had  attended  high  school,  had  voted  in  national  elec- 
tions, and  at  the  time  of  the  survey  were  participating  in  religious,  social 
and  cultural  activities.  These  two  groups  were  similar  in  respect  to  sex, 
marital  status,  the  proportion  who  had  lost  all  of  their  vision  and  the  pro- 
portion who  had  other  serious  disabilities.  While  18  per  cent  of  those  in 
the  Foundation  Survey  were  age  80  or  older,  all  clients  in  the  Utah  Study 
were  less  than  80  years  of  age. 

What  factors  positively  influenced  the  generally  satisfactory  family 
and  community  adjustments  of  the  legally  blind  in  the  Utah  Study?  The 
writers  list  the  following  factors : 

Family 

Family  relationships  were  generally  good.  Most  of  the  clients  were 
happily  married  and  nearly  all  of  them  had  relatives  who  were  living  close 
by  and  who  frequently  visited  and  indicated  a sincere  interest  in  their 
affairs.  Ninety-one  per  cent  said  that  if  they  were  ill,  a spouse  or  family 
member  would  take  care  of  them. 

Immobility 

Ninety-three  persons  in  the  Utah  Study  had  lived  in  the  same  com- 
munity for  more  than  ten  years.  They  were  familiar  with  the  streets  and 
were  able  to  travel  about  without  undue  assistance.  They  were  accepted 
and  liked  by  their  neighbors  and  friends,  and  they  were  interested  and 
involved  in  local  recreational  and  political  affairs. 

Education 

Their  educational  achievement  was  average  when  compared  to  other 
groups  of  similar  age  and  disability.  Their  cultural  interests  were  varied 
and  on  a high  level,  including  attending  lectures,  reading,  becoming  in- 
volved in  discussions  about  local  and  national  problems,  and  participating 
in  community  affairs. 
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Religion 

Active  participation  in  the  social  and  religious  activities  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  (89  per  cent  were  members  of  this  organization),  and  the  gen- 
eral influence  of  this  church  on  community  life  was  responsible  for  much 
of  the  warm  and  friendly  relationships  with  neighbors  and  friends.  The 
active  participation  in  community  and  religious  affairs,  and  the  close  fam- 
ily relationships  were  prevalent  in  the  lives  of  most  of  the  clients  studied. 

Library  and  Visiting  Teacher  Services 

Sixty-three  of  the  100  in  the  Utah  Study  were  reading  talking  books 
supplied  by  the  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  many  others  were 
reading  books  and  magazines  supplied  by  the  Mormon  Church.  The  visit- 
ing teachers  from  the  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind  provided  services 
which  were  appreciated  and  helpful  to  nearly  all  of  those  in  the  study. 

Community 

The  legally  blind  in  the  study  were  generally  accepted  by  other  persons 
in  their  communities  as  normal,  well-adjusted  and  friendly  neighbors.  Loss 
of  vision  did  not  motivate  ostracism  or  prejudice.  Positive  relationships 
with  other  persons  in  their  communities  resulted  from  the  long  residence 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  from  the  neighborliness  of  the  small  communi- 
ties, from  the  low  ratio  of  blind  to  sighted  persons,  and  from  the  positive 
influences  of  the  dominant  religion  on  all  of  the  villages  studied  (the  Mor- 
mon religion).  The  limited  number  of  blind  adults  in  rural  Utah  has  re- 
stricted the  blind  in  forming  microcosms  apart  from  their  sighted  neigh- 
bors and  directed  them  to  assume  the  role  of  ordinary  individuals. 

General 

Thus,  from  the  above  facts,  the  hypotheses  as  originally  stated  have 
been  shown  to  be  true.  When  compared  with  the  clients  in  the  Foundation 
Survey,  the  Utah  clients  were  found  to  be: 

(a)  more  thoroughly  integrated  into  their  community. 

( b)  less  isolated  and  less  mobile. 

(c)  strongly  influenced  by  their  social  and  religious  activities. 
Recommendations 

It  appears  that  many  of  the  visually  handicapped  in  Utah,  and  possibly 
in  most  areas  of  the  United  States,  would  benefit  from  a more  extensive  use 
of  services  which  are  already  available  or  could  be  made  available  at  little 
expense.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  those  concerned  with  the  ad- 
justments of  the  visually  handicapped  assume  the  responsibility  for: 

1.  Informing  more  of  the  visually  handicapped  about  the  public  and 
private  library  services  which  are  available  for  their  use.  (For  example, 
in  the  Utah  Study  some  of  the  subjects  were  not  familiar  with  recent  im- 
provements in  talking  books.  When  informed  about  these  improvements 
they  indicated  a desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  service.  Also,  some  of 
them  were  not  familiar  with  the  library  services  for  the  blind  which  are 
provided  by  the  Mormon  Church.  Perhaps  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, many  of  the  legally  blind  are  not  informed  about  available  library 
services.) 
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2.  Encouraging  the  visually  handicapped  who  are  senior  citizens  (age 
65  or  older)  to  participate  in  the  social  and  recreational  activities  which 
are  available  for  their  purposes. 

3.  Informing  the  visually  handicapped  about  the  social  and  recrea- 
tional services  which  are  provided  by  local  churches  and  other  community 
agencies  which  are  suitable  for  the  visually  handicapped.  These  persons 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  normal  community  activities. 

4.  Encourage  the  establishment  of  clubs  for  the  visually  handicapped 
in  those  towns  where  such  clubs  do  not  exist,  and  where  there  are  six  or 
more  prospective  members.  These  clubs  should  not  replace  normal  associa- 
tion with  sighted  people  and  would  probably  meet  for  a few  hours  a week. 

5.  Provide  counseling  and  guidance  for  the  visually  handicapped 
which  will  enable  them  to  gain  improved  understanding  of  their  interests 
and  personal  strengths,  and  to  develop  and  use  to  a maximum  these 
strengths  for  self-improvement,  for  obtaining  more  adequate  recreation, 
and  in  some  instances  for  improving  their  vocational  adjustments. 

6.  Encourage  local  townspeople  and  neighbors  to  read  to  the  visually 
handicapped  in  those  instances  where  there  is  a need.  (Despite  the  availa- 
bility of  talking  books,  some  of  the  blind  in  the  Utah  Study  indicated  that 
they  would  appreciate  the  services  of  sighted  persons  to  read  weekly  and 
daily  newspapers  and  some  pamphlets  and  journals  which  are  not  on 
phonograph  records.  Some  of  them  pointed  out  that  this  service  would 
also  fill  a social  need  through  enabling  them  to  make  new  friends  and  to 
visit  with  them  at  regular  intervals.) 

7.  Assist  more  of  the  general  public  to  understand  that  the  legally 
blind  are  normal  in  their  interests  and  activities  and  that  they  appreciate 
being  accepted  and  treated  as  sighted  people.  Most  of  the  general  public 
already  have  a good  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  the  blind  and 
have  good  relationships  with  them.  Only  five  clients  in  the  Utah  Study 
indicated  that  getting  along  with  sighted  persons  was  a major  problem. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Distribution  of  Adult  Blind  in  Rural  Utah  Counties 
by  Age  and  Sex 


County 

Sex 

Age 

County 

Total 

Male 

Female 

0-20 

21-69 

70-79 

80  and 
Over 

Beaver  

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

Box  Elder  

9 

30 

1 

6 

10 

22 

39 

Carbon  

10 

9 

0 

13 

3 

3 

19 

Daggett  

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Duchesne  

11 

11 

0 

6 

5 

11 

22 

Emery 

6 

6 

0 

4 

4 

4 

12 

Garfield  

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Grand  

1 

3 

0 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Iron 

5 

6 

0 

4 

2 

5 

11 

Juab  

6 

4 

0 

3 

3 

4 

10 

Kane 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Millard  

6 

7 

1 

4 

3 

5 

13 

Morgan 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Piute 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Rich  

4 

4 

0 

1 

2 

5 

8 

San  Juan 

3 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

6 

Sanpete  

12 

6 

0 

6 

4 

8 

18 

Sevier 

18 

14 

1 

10 

8 

13 

32 

Summit  

7 

8 

0 

6 

2 

7 

15 

Tooele 

7 

7 

2 

4 

3 

5 

14 

Uintah  

4 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

8 

Wasatch  

4 

6 

0 

2 

7 

1 

10 

Washington 

11 

19 

0 

11 

5 

14 

30 

Wayne  

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Total  

133 

158 

6 

91 

73 

121 

291 

Percentage  

46 

54 

2 

31 

25 

42 

100 

APPENDIX  II 

Number  and  Reasons  for  Elimination  from  Population 


Reasons  Number  Percentage 


Not  legally  blind 11  6 

Deceased  5 3 

Moved  out  of  state  3 2 

Unable  to  respond  because  of  ill  health 8 4 

Moved  to  urban  county .1 6 3 

Refusals  6 3 

Domicile  not  accessible 25  13 

Age:  0-20  6 3 

80  and  Over 121*  63 

Total  191  100 


Three  persons  in  this  category  are  now  deceased. 
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APPENDIX  III 

Distribution  of  Sample  Population  by  Age,  Sex,  and  County 
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Total 2 3 3 3 13  2 11  4 1 5 5 4 7 14  9 14  51  49  100 

Grand  Total  ...  5 6 15  15  6 9 21  23  100 


NEV. 


APPENDIX  IV 

Geographic  Distribution  of  the  Sample 
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APPENDIX  V 

Number  of  Clients  and  Total  Population  of  Each  Town 
in  the  Utah  Study 


Town 

No.  of 
Clients 

Population 

Town 

No.  of 
Clients 

Population 

Altamount 

1 

102 

Levan 

1 

421 

Aurora 

1 

465 

Manti 

2 

1739 

Beaver 

1 

1548 

Meadow 

2 

244 

Brigham  City 

2 

11728 

Midway 

2 

713 

Cedar  City 

2 

7543 

Milford 

1 

1471 

Clawson 

1 

100 

Moab 

1 

4682 

Cleveland 

1 

261 

Morgan 

1 

1299 

Coalville 

1 

907 

Mt.  Pleasant 

1 

1572 

Delta 

3 

1576 

Myton 

1 

329 

Devil’s  Slide 

1 

252 

Neola 

1 

100 

Echo 

1 

160 

Nephi 

2 

2566 

Elsinore 

2 

483 

Newcastle 

1 

100 

Enterprise 

3 

859 

Parowan 

1 

1486 

Ephraim 

2 

1801 

Price 

7 

6802 

Fayette 

1 

161 

Redmond 

1 

413 

Ferron 

2 

386 

Richfield 

3 

4412 

Fillmore 

1 

1602 

Roosevelt 

1 

1812 

Garland 

2 

1119 

Salina 

7 

1618 

Heber 

2 

2936 

Sigurd 

1 

339 

Helper 

2 

2459 

Spring  Glen 

1 

400 

Henefer 

3 

408 

St.  George 

6 

5130 

Howell 

1 

188 

Tabiona 

1 

167 

Huntington 

1 

787 

Tooele 

3 

9133 

Hurricane 

3 

1251 

Toquerville 

2 

197 

Jensen 

1 

350 

Vernal 

2 

3655 

Lakepoint 

1 

250 

Virgin 

2 

124 

Lapoint 

1 

500 

Willard 

1 

814 

La  Verkin 

1 

365 

— 

Lawrence 

1 

100 

Total 

100 
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APPENDIX  VI 


Letter  to  Interviewees 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 
Salt  Lake  City 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Office:  336  SH 


Mr.  John  Doe 
422  Green  Street 
Murray,  Utah 

Dear  Mr.  Doe : 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in  cooperation  with  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work  of  the  University  of  Utah,  is  conducting  a survey  to  pro- 
vide information  about  the  leisure  activities  and  interests  of  adults  who  have 
difficulty  with  their  vision.  This  study  was  undertaken  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  to  collect  information  about  and  improve  services  to  in- 
dividuals living  in  rural  areas  in  Utah. 

You  are  one  of  a number  of  persons  whom  we  have  selected  to  talk  with 
about  your  leisure  activities  and  interests.  A representative  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  will  contact  you  during  the  next  few  weeks  regarding  an  appoint- 
ment to  discuss  this  matter. 

We  have  enclosed  a card  which  you  may  check  to  indicate  your  willing- 
ness to  talk  with  a person  from  the  University  of  Utah  regarding  your  interests 
and  activities.  We  have  also  enclosed  an  addressed  stamped  envelope  in  which 
you  may  return  the  card  to  us.  If  we  have  sent  this  letter  to  the  wrong  address, 
we  would  like  you  to  write  your  correct  address  on  the  card. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Enel. 


/s/  Donald  W.  Perry 
Mr.  Donald  W.  Perry 
Executive  Secretary 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind 


APPENDIX  VII 
Letter  of  Introduction 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 
Salt  Lake  City 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Office : 336  SH 

July  23, 1962 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

This  is  to  introduce  Dr.  Frank  L.  Magleby,  from  the  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Utah.  He  is  participating  in  a research  study 
as  a faculty  member  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Any  assist- 
ance you  might  give  to  Dr.  Magleby  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

/s/  William  M.  McPhee 
William  M.  McPhee,  Ph.D. 

Director,  Research  Project 
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APPENDIX  VIII 
The  Isolation  Index 


Category  Factors  Considered 


1  Visits  at  least  three  times  a week  and  attends  meetings  at 

least  once  in  awhile;  visits  once  or  twice  a week  and  attends 
meetings  regularly. 

2  Visits  once  or  twice  a week  and  attends  meetings  either 

practically  never  or  once  in  awhile;  visits  (at  least)  less 
often  than  once  a month,  but  attends  organizations  regu- 
larly; visits  at  least  three  times  a week,  but  practically 
never  attends  meetings. 

3  Visits  at  least  three  times  a week  with  no  organizations; 

visits  (at  least)  less  than  once  a month  with  occasional 
attendance  at  meetings;  visits  not  at  all  but  regularly 
attends  meetings. 

4  Visits  (at  least)  less  than  once  a month  with  practically  no 

meeting  attendance;  visits  not  at  all  but  attends  meetings 
at  least  once  in  awhile;  visits  once  or  twice  a week  with  no 
organization  at  all. 

5  No  organizational  activity,  may  visit  up  to  three  times  a 

month. 
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APPENDIX  IX 

Data  on  Selected  Questions  Regarding  100 
Adult  Rural  Blind  Clients  in  Utah 


Ques.  Item 


Ques.  Item 


No. 


Which  would  you  rather  do? 

10 

How  often  do  you  get 

Watch  television  

. 14 

together  with  friends? 

Listen  to  radio  

. 11 

Every  day  or  oftener 

. 18 

Read  a book  

. 33 

3-6  times  a week 

. 27 

1-2  times  a week 

34 

Visit  friends 

. 38 

2-3  times  a month 

. 12 

None  or  don’t  know 

. 4 

Once  a month 

. 5 

i nn 

Less  often  than  once  a month  3 

Don’t  get  together 

What  daily  time  do  you  spend 

with  friends 

. 1 

listening  to  radio? 

— - 

Less  than  an  hour 

. 34 

100 

1-2  hours  

. 22 

12 

Do  any  of  your  friends  have 

2-4  hours  

. 12 

trouble  with  seeing? 

4-6  hours  

. 3 

Yes  . 

. 35 

6-8  hours  

. 3 

No  

. 65 

Over  8 hours 

. 5 

100 

Don’t  listen  

. 21 

13 

Do  you  visit  or  belong  to  any 

clubs  or  organizations? 

100 

Yes ... 

. 81 

Is  there  a television  in  your 

No  

19 

home  ? 

Yes 

. 72 

100 

No  

. 28 

13b 

Do  you  visit  them : 

i no 

Regularly  

. 44 

JLUU 

Once  in  awhile  

. 26 

Even  though  you  don’t  have 

Never  or  practically  never  ... 

. 11 

a television,  how  much  time 

- 

do  you  watch  or  listen  in  an 

81 

average  weekday  to  televi- 

sion? 

14 

Aside  from  work  you  do,  do 

Less  than  an  hour 

. 25 

you  have  any  hobbies? 

1-2  hours  

. 19 

Yes  

. 70 

2-A  hours  

. 19 

No  

. 30 

4-6  hours  

. 6 

100 

6-8  hours  

. 1 

16 

Do  you  go  into  stores 

Over  8 hours 

. 1 

to  shop? 

Don’t  listen  

. 28 

Yes 

. 73 

Don’t  know  

. 1 

No  

. 27 

100 

100 

Have  you  gone  out  to  any 

21 

Do  you  prefer  to  do  things: 

musical  concerts  in  the  last 

Alone  

. 30 

12  months? 

With  others 

. 36 

Yes 

. 16 

Both 

. 18 

No  

. 84 

Makes  no  difference  

. 16 

100 

100 
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APPENDIX  IX  (continued) 

Data  on  Selected  Questions  Regarding  100 
Adult  Rural  Blind  Clients  in  Utah 


Ques.  Item  No. 


26  Did  you  vote  in  the  last 
presidential  election? 

Yes 75 

No  25 

100 

27  At  the  present  time,  do  you 
use  any  glasses? 

Yes 68 

No  32 

100 

28  Do  you  see  light? 

Yes 84 

No  16 

100 

28a  Do  you  see  anything  besides 
light? 

Yes 78 

No  6 


84 

32  How  old  were  you  when 
your  trouble  with  seeing 
began? 


Under  3 years 17 

3-7  2 

8-13  4 

14-19  3 

20-29  7 

30-39  11 

40^49  10 

50-59  11 

60-69  26 

70-79  9 

100 

39  Are  you  presently  getting 
books  on  record? 

Yes 63 

No  37 

100 

44  Do  you  have  a talking  book 
machine? 

Yes 59 

No  4 


63 


Ques.  Item  No. 


44a  Is  your  machine  in : 

Excellent  condition  21 

Good  condition  28 

Fair  condition 8 

Poor  condition 1 

Broken  1 

59 

51  Are  you  able  to  read  braille? 

Yes 23 

No  77 


100 

54  Are  you  presently  reading 
books  in  ordinary  print? 


Yes 4 

No  74 


78 

55  Are  you  getting  magazines 
in  braille,  records  or  ordi- 


nary print? 

Yes 61 

No  39 

100 

59  Who  usually  reads  to  you? 

Somebody  in  family 60 

Friend  or  neighbor 9 

Other 3 

Volunteer  reader  0 


72 

63  During  the  past  month,  how 
many  books  have  you  read 


(whole  or  part)  ? 

One  20 

Two  10 

Three 12 

Four  10 

Five  2 

Six  or  more 18 

Don’t  know  1 


73 
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APPENDIX  IX  (CONTINUED) 

Data  on  Selected  Questions  Regarding  100 
Adult  Rural  Blind  Clients  in  Utah 

Ques.  Item  No.  Ques.  Item  No. 


74  How  satisfied  are  you  with 
library  services  you  are  get- 


ting? 

Very  satisfied  52 

Fairly  satisfied  12 

Not  satisfied  1 

Don’t  use  library 13 


78 

82  How  many  books  do  you 
have  in  your  home? 


Over  100 20 

50-99  20 

25-49  22 

10-24  10 

2-9  2 

None  2 

A few  1 

Don’t  know  1 


78 

86  Which  would  you  say  is  the 
most  serious  condition  a per- 
son could  have? 


Deafness 6 

Cerebral  palsy  21 

Paralysis 27 

Missing  arm  or  leg  3 

Serious  trouble  with  seeing ....  27 
Don’t  know  16 


100 

88  Do  you  consider  yourself 


blind? 

Yes 32 

No  . 66 

Don’t  know  2 


100 

91  How  long  have  you  lived  in 


this  city? 

Less  than  a year  0 

1- 2  years  1 

2- 5  years  3 

5-10  years  3 

Over  10  years  93 


100 


92  How  long  have  you  lived  at 
your  present  address? 


Less  than  a year 4 

1- 2  years  4 

2- 5  years  9 

5-10  years  9 

Over  10  years  74 


100 


93  Do  you  rent,  board,  or  own 
your  home? 

Rent 10 

Board 0 

Own 77 

Live  in  household  belonging 
to  other  family  member  ....  11 
Other 2 

100 

94  Do  you  have  a telephone? 

Yes 88 

No  12 


100 

95  What  was  the  highest  grade 


of  school  you  completed? 

None  or  some  grammar 

school  23 

Finished  grammar  school 17 

Some  high  school 29 

Finished  high  school 12 

Some  college 14 

Finished  college  3 

Graduate  or  professional 

school  2 

100 

95a  Was  any  of  this  in  residen- 
tial schools  for  the  blind? 

Yes 12 

No  14 

26 

98  Are  you  presently 
employed? 

Yes 19 

No  81 


100 
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APPENDIX  IX  (CONTINUED) 

Data  on  Selected  Questions  Regarding  100 
Adult  Rural  Blind  Clients  in  Utah 


Ques.  Item  No. 


104  Are  you  now: 

Looking  for  work 5 

Retired  35 

Unable  to  work 27 

Voluntarily  idle  1 

Student 0 

Housewife  28 

Other 4 

100 

107  What  is  your  age? 

21-29  years  5 

30-39  6 

40-49  15 

50-59  15 

60-64  6 

65-69  9 

70-74  21 

75-79  23 

80  and  Over  0 

100 

108  Are  you: 

Single  16 

Married 61 

Widowed 20 

Divorced  or  separated 3 


100 

108a  Is  (was)  your  husband 
(wife)  blind  or  sighted? 


Blind  6 

Sighted  78 

84 

108b  Do  you  have  any  children? 

Yes 79 

No  5 

84 

109  Do  you  live  alone? 

Alone 24 

With  others 76 

In  institution 0 

100 

144  Are  you  receiving  any 
financial  help? 

Yes 67 

No  33 


100 


Ques. 

Item 

No. 

114a 

What  kind  do  you  receive? 
Aid  to  the  blind 

. 20 

Old  age  assistance  

. 12 

Other  public  assistance 

. 7 

Social  Security 

. 27 

Other  

. 1 

67 

117 

If  a person  with  serious 
trouble  seeing  is  unable  to 
support  himself,  from  which 
one  source  should  he  receive 

help? 

Family  

. 8 

Family,  if  they  have  means... 

. 58 

Government 

. 30 

Don’t  know  

. 4 

100 

118 

What  was  your  total  income 
in  the  household  last  year? 

Under  $500  

. 2 

$400-  $999  

. 24 

$1000-$1999  

. 35 

$2000-$2999  

. 13 

$3000-$3999  

. 7 

$4000-$4999  

. 5 

$5000-$5999  

. 1 

$6000-  and  Over 

. 6 

Don’t  know  

. 7 

100 

119  Have  you  attended  church 
or  religious  services  in  the 


last  month? 

Yes 61 

No  39 

100 

120  What  is  your  religious 
preference? 

Protestant  2 

Catholic  4 

Jewish 0 

Other 2 

None  3 

Latter-day  Saint  89 


100 
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